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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 
l only wear it in a land of Hectors, 


Thieves, expercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pork. 
" — 
INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
OF THE 


LAST NOURS OF GENERAL RIEGO. 
—— at pa 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
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We are this week enabled to communicate, on the most 
unquestionable authority, the following interesting particulars 
of the last hours of the life of General Riego. The secresy 
which was observed in ali the official proceedings relative to 
his assassination ; and the care taken to seclude him from 
ail communication with his friends, render them doubly in- 
teresting ; as they, in some degree, remove the veil of the 
mystery, and shew us the noble soldier in the same cha- 


racter which was once the pride and the benefit of his 
country. 


On the fifth of October, two days before the execution of 
the brave, the magnanimous Riego, a confessor waited upon 
the Duchess de Frias, to ascertain whether she would re- 
ceive a memorial from the hero, to transmit to his wife.— 
She is a relation of the family by marriage, General Valdes, 


a cousin of General Riego, having married her sister. She 
No. 2, Vol. XII. 
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acme rea Sena! 
agreed to accept the memorial; and the confessor brought 
her a black handkerchief, to be forwarded to Madame Riego. 
On the following day, he brought from the devoted victim a 
white handkerchief, to be transmitted to General Valdes. 
No message accompanied either. ‘The confessor refused to 








enter into any conversation; and it is evident that he per- 
formed the charitable part of delivering these memorials, 
from the dictates of his own feelings for the martyr, and at 
considerable hazard, in venturing, even this trivial degree, 
to contribute to the consolation of the last moments of the 
murdered hero. The handkerchiefs were enclosed in an en- 
velope to an Italian gentleman, a Mr. Binder, now in Lon- 
don, and they were brought over by General Roche, who, 
however, was ignorant of the contents of the packet of which 
he was the bearer. They are now in the hands of the 
canon Riego, General Valdes not having yet arrived: in 
England. This interesting fact speaks volumes to the treat- 
ment of General Riego by his remorseless enemies, the 
agents of ‘‘ that vice of Kings,” that ‘ cutpurse of the em- 
pire,” the Spanish Monarch. This anecdote completely 
disproves all that has been stated of his having written a 
letter to solicit his pardon; and the idle story of the confes- 
sion, which has been trumped up to injure the reputation of 
a man when dead, against whom no reproach could be made 
when living. It is now evident that all means of communi- 
cation with the outside of his prison was peremptorily denied 
him. He was not eyen permitted to write a farewell 
letter to his wife, to his brother, or to his friends. Could 
the vile agents of his murdezers have bent his spirit to their 
humours—could they have subdued the free soul to a sub- 
mission to their views, he would have had all facility in ex- 
hibiting his degradation. Would he have penned a letter 
imploring pardon of his assassins, nota journal in the pay 
of the Holy Alliance but would have trumped it forth ; 
unti} it had reached the columns of the New Times, that 
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iast sink of political depravity. But his soul soaring above 
the terrors of his situation; and being as free when the 
body was in chains, as when his hand held the sword of des- 
tiny in Spain ; —being possessed of that moral courage which 
marks the hero, and is equally independent of the smiles 
or the frowns of fortune ;—being still the same Riego, when 
the victim, as when the author of the revolution—it was not 
dared to let him speak; and a total exclusion from the world, 
with something equivalent to secret murder, wasresolved upon, 
to conceal the fears, and gratify the vindictive hatred of his 
despots. The mind recoils with horror from his infamous 
treatment. To murder the virtuous and the brave has been 
a common crime with tyrants. They destroy the good, be- 
cause they hate them ; but the paltry malignity with which 
Riego has been treated, has been rarely equalled in the an- 
nals of despotism. His death might have been anticipated. 
Ferdinand, forgetting that Riego had repeatedly saved his 
life, might have sacrificed the man at whose voice Spain had 
once risen from her lethargy to throw off her chains; lest 
Riego should speak, and Spain a second time move in spon- 
tancons obedience to the hero’s voice. A coward, and a ty- 
rant, like Ferdinand, might deem his despotism insecure 
while such a man as Riego lived, whether he breathed the 
unwholesome air of a dungeon, or trod the shores of some 
foreign country as an exile. Ferdinand was assured that 
Riego would never have forgotten Spain; and he could not 
be sure that Spain would ever have forgotten her best and 
bravest chief. ‘Io destroy Riego, as Lacy and Porlier had 
been destroyed, was to be expected from Ferdinand ;—but 
to deny a soldier the gratification of a soldier’s death— 
to refuse a hero the privilege of dying as he had lived— 
to refuse him the rights of the meanest malefactor—to 
cut him off from all intercourse, by message or letter, 
with the world he was so soon about to quit for ever— 
to practise upon his faculties with poison-—and to 
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send him to a brutal execution in the most degrading 
mode—these enormities were not to be expected even 
from Ferdinand, wretch and tyrant as he is; and they 
will never be atoned, until all the murderers of Riego perish 
in the same monner amidst the execration of the Spanish 
people. The treatment which Riego experienced in Spainis 
an additional reason why his memory should be hononred in 
England. He has been persecuted to death, as the Only 
Being identified with a revolution which was intended to re- 
store the sovereign power to the people. It matters not 
what difference existed between the Spanish constitution and 
the constitution of any other free state. The great principles 
are the same in all, The Holy Allies most blasphemously 
proclaim that all power is centered in the royal authority; and 
that the people ought only to receive what their royal masters 
chuse to grant. The basis of our institutions is that Kings de- 
rive their power from the people, and hold it in trust from 
the public, for the public benefit. Riego has been the victim 
of the latter principle. He has been selected, by the Conti- 
nental Despots, as an individual who must be_sacrificed, be- 
cause he was too honest to be corrupted, and too resolute to 
be scared from the noble purpose of freeing his country.— 
There were, there are, many deserving Spaniards; but there 
was but one Riego:—and he has fallen a martyr, not alone 
to the liberties of Spain, but to the rights of the whole hu- 
manrace. Wherever there is a temple erected to 'reedom, 
the effigies of Riego should have a most conspicuous place ; 
and no severer rebuke can be given to the Holy Alliance, 
no louder defiance canbe sounded in itsjears, than by ho- 
nouring the memory of the man whose life was their terror, 
and whose murder has been the consummation of their vil- 
lainy. 

Humanity will not be completely avenged, until the ex- 
pressive memorials which Riego has forwarded to his family 
hall have been the banners under which Spanish Liberty 
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shall be again proclaimed. His sword was consecrated to 


to his country by a solemn act of the Cortes; and these 
memorials will be hallowed by every bosom which can 
feel for the cause in which he perished. To the wi- 
dowed wife he bequeathed the sable emblem of the 
sorrow she must feel: to the soldier he forwarded a type of 
the purity of his intentions, and the excellence of his cause, 
and manhood must be lost amongst us if we do not adopt 
Riego as native to our best feelings, and commemorate his 
services to the human race, both in his meritorious life, and 
in his vindictive assassination: —the one being an example 
how freemen ought to act—and the other a beacon to warn 
them against false confidence in those royal vipers, who are 


sure to sting the credulous bosoms that warm them into life, 
and shield them from danger. 


ie 
Nore.—It is not intended to abandon the idea of erect- 


ing a monument to Riego. Our Correspondent, ‘ P. M.,” 
mistakes the decision of the Common Council. That body 
did not refuse to grant permission for its erection in the Fins- 
bury Circus. They only decided, that at the peculiar pe- 
riod, in the absence of plans, &c., and the general want of 
information, as to whether the proposed monument would 
be worthy of the patronage of the Corporation, it would 
be better to pass the previous question. Plans have been 
now prepared. Subscriptions have been deposited in the 
hands of the committee ; and steps are taking to afford the 
public an opportunity of expressing their sentiments in the 
most effectual manner. A second appeal will probably be 
made to the Court of Common Council; and should the 
sanction of the city corporation not be afforded to this object, 
there are other places in which a memorial of national esteem 
for Riego can be erected. But we will not yet suppose that 
the Common Council can be indifferent to the feelings which 
prompt these exertions; or that they alone, of all the inde- 
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pendent portion of the community, cannot appreciate de- 
voted patriotism, and heroic resolution. 








Od cee es F< 2 LN I a ND 
STAFFORDSHIRE MAGISTRACY. 
i 


The readers of the public prints have had frequent oppor- 
tunities afforded them of wondering how certain animals 
could have been exalted to the magisterial bench. But we 
do not remember a more powerful cause for such astonish- 
ment, since the memorable Manchester Massacre, than a 
circumstance which has just occurred at the late Stafford 
Sessions. Sic C. Wolseley, it may be remembered, was 
dismissed from the commission of the peace, on his committal 
to Abingdon gaol ; and having no one of their own body to 
fear, the remaining Magistrates seem determined to imitate 


Manchester Law, as closely as possible; and their gaoler, 


undismayed atthe fate of Bridle, seems also determined to 
copy some of the Ilchester practices. The facts are these. 
There are two claimants of the Barony of Stafford. Sir G. 
Jerningham, who is in possession; and Mr. Cooke, who 
wants possession. Mr. Cooke, to bring the matter to a legal 
issue, has exercised certain powers, such as letting lands and 
demanding rents. He had let one piece, in the possession of 
a tenant of Sir G. Jerningham, toa person named Wilkins ; 
and the latter attempted to take possession, The tenant of 
Sir George of course resisted ; and Wilkins was taken into 
custody asa a trespasser, with others, who had assisted him. 
The proceedings attracted a number of spectators ; and on 
these occasions, it is well known, the country people are 
in a state of strong excitation. Some hundreds were 
collected, a great noise made; some threats used, and 
some abuse uttered ; but no attempt at rescue was made, 
and the three constables lodged their prisoners safely in 
the lJock-up-house, in the presence of five hundred peo- 
ple whe were, nevertheless, caf/ed rioters; and scveral 
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of them were indicted for riot, at the following sessions. 











In the indictment was included a Mr. Charles Flint, a young 
eentleman, articled to his brother, Mr. Abraham Flint, an 
attorney of respectability. Mn. C. Flint was present in the 
character of legal adviser to Wilkins, who was taken into 
custody for trespass; and the offence of Mr. C. Flint was 
asking to see the authority on which the constables acted. 
He made no noise—he requested the people who did so to be 
quiet; but he demanded the authority on which his client 
was arrested. In all this, we can see nothing in which he 
was not perfectly justified; but the Stafford Magistrates 
thought otherwise. He was convicted of riot, with several 
others, and with them sentenced to ¢hree months zmprison- 
ment, and hard labour at the tread-mill. We do not find 
any evidence on the trial on which any of the defendants 


ought to have been convicted ; but, at any rate, there was 
none to affect Mr. Flint in the eyes of any other men but 
the friends of Sir G. Jerningham. Indeed, in passing the 
sentence, the Chairman, George Chetwynd, Esq., MA. P.! 
is reported to have talked of the duty they owed Sir G. Jer- 
ningham,—a pretty clear proof of the influence which pre-’ 
vailed. Itis our present purpose merely to detail the cir- 
cumstances, as we have no space for comment; but the sub- 
ject will be resumed. Mr. Flint was consigned to the care of 
the gaoler, and the labour of the tread- mill. The gaoler com- 
pelled him to put on the prison dress, and confined him 
strictly to the prison allowance, though he absolutely fasted 
forty hours from an inability to eat the bread, water, and 
gruel, of which the prison fare consisted ; and which was 
put on the floor for him, in mockery, by the turnkey! Mr. 
lint was unwell, and reported himself to Mr. Richard 
Hughes, the doctor. No notice was taken of this report of 
his illness. Men have no right to be ill when sent to hard 
labour: and the labour must be done—the sentence must be 
carried into full effect, or more trespasses may be committed 
on Sir G. Jerningham’s property. Mr. Flint was put intoa 
cell, and all access of his family or friends was denied.— 
He, of course, looked round for the means of complaining 
of this treatment, and drew up a statement, on which his 
brother might fonnd a memorial to the Secretary of State. 
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The Stafford Bridle, however, was on the alert; and while 
Mr. Flint was at Chapel, the Governor entered his cell, stole 
his statement, and carried it off to G. Chetwynd, Esq., the 
Représentative of Stafford! Mr. Flint demanded it back, 
but was told that Mr. Chetwynd had it; and to make all 
sure, he was deprived of pen, ink, and paper, to prevent 
any further complaint. Ultimately, a memorial did reach 
the Secretary of State; but too late to prevent the injustice 
and ignominy which this young man has sustained, as_ the 
sentence expires this day; and Mr. Chetwynd has great 
power in “ high places.” The case will be mentioned in the 
House of Commons; but to little purpose. The ‘‘ unpaid 
magistracy,’ is a part of the system ‘as by law esta- 
blished ;” and retributive justice must not look so high as 
Mr. Chetwynd, unless Mr. Flint were todo what we should 

not hesitate to do, were we in his situation. 
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PETERSFIELD. 





i Tet oatnad 


Sir, 

On Monday, the 19th inst., the farce is again to be per- 
formed of chusing a mayor for the returning officer of this 
borough, You are well aware, that this hambug is per- 
formed by there still being to be fourd, men that are weak 
and stupid enough to lend themselves to serve on a corrupt 
Jury, packed for the purpose, and selected for the irbase 
subserviency to be led by the nose, to return such a tool as 
may answer the purpose ata future election. Strange it is, in 
the present enlightened period, that men will not exercise com- 
mon sense, and that personal freedom, which is generally so 
much esteemed. Much has been done in this place; but much 
more is wanting, before a certain squad will have nerve 
enough to throw off the haneful lethargy that has so lon 
affected them, and open theireyes to their degraded thraldom 
to.aman, who has displayed his avarice as conspicuously in 
selling their elective franchise to the highest bidder, as in his 
misapplication of the funds of a charitable institution. 

Yours, &c, Z. 


Secreto oer RIPE RT 


AN ACROSTIC. 


——~ 
R uin dogs Thee, royal slave t 
{ nfamy thy name awaits! 
E v'ry. wind wafis far thy shame, 
G rov’ling bigot! perjur’d wretch ! 
 f ali human kind the scorn. 
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HATRED TO A FREE PRESS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE TRIALS AT HERTFORD, &e. 
eb Si eee 
The trials at Hertford being over, one of the parties exe- 





cuted, and no hope of escape left for another, but in the 
mercy of the King, we suppose we may venture to allude to 
the transaction, as regards the press, without incurring any 
further censure from that most learned of all learned Judges, 
Mr. Justice Park! We have deferred our observations until 
this period, because we would not augment the passion of the 
Judge, at atime when he ought to be in the full possession 
of what reason may be in his composition:—not beeause we 
valued his opinion, or feared his anger. He has now time to 
reflect; and we call upon him todo so; assuring him that he 
has laid down some of the most ridiculous, and the most dan- 
gerous opinions, that were ever promulgated from the Bench, 

On some occasions, the Judges tell us they do not sit to 
make laws, but to administer those that aremade. We wish 
they would remember this to more effect; and then we 
should not have quite so much of that Judge-made-law, 
which, like an ugly wart, disgraces the praetice of the 
Courts, and sits like a night-mare upon the statute-book, 
In all cases, where the law is silent, the Judge should learn 
to hold his tongue. It is not for him even to supply a defect; 
much less to introduce a substitute. He is, in the proper es- 
timation of his office, a purely ministerial Officer. Mr. 
Horne Tooke took him to be merely the head-crier of the 
Court; and if he has any addition to this office, itis merely 
to put the Jury in possession of the Law, when they do not 
happen to understand it quite so well as the Citizens of a 
free State ought to do.* But when he gives his opinion in- 
stead of the law, he betrays his trust, and usurps an autho- 
rity which does not belong to him. 





* We have heard it remarked, that the system of having 1GNORANT 
Jurymen, if not devised for the purpose, was admirably adapted to 
extend the business and authority of the Judge. 
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Of this nature, it seems to us, was the conduct of Mr. 
Justice Park in his impotent attack upon the rght of the 
press to publish matters of public notoriety, in judicial pro- 
ceedings. What authority had Mr. Justice Park to notice its 
conduct? It was not before him in the public accusation of 
any of its agents. The press was not upon its trial. He 
himself sazd, that he had refrained from reading any of its 
statements upon the subject referred to. If so, then we sav, 
that, as a Judge, he did not know that it had made any state- 
ments at all; and it was most Quixotically travelling out of 
the record, to use a legal phrase, for him to menéion the 
press. Toabuse it, was still worse; and to proceed, upon 
such a basis, to lay down the doctrine that inquiry into a 
murder ought to be conducted with closed doors, is yet more 
monstrous. Report has allied this gentleman to royalty. If 
it speak true, we are fearful that a severe critic would appre- 
hend a distant leaning also to a certain infirmity, which has 
been royal of late; or perhaps, the excess of his learning bas 
produced a similar tendency. The poet sings— 

Great wit to madness nearly is allied. 

After all that has been said against the conduct of the 
press—after the theatres had been formally restrained from 
any allusion to the facts—after various printers had been pro- 
ceeded against for injuring the accused parties—we expected 
that some contradiction would have been given to the public 
statements on some material point. We expected that some 
definite slander, some positive and important falsehood, would 
have been exposed. It appeared to us that the Court of 
King’s Bench granted the criminal informations against the 
publishing parties without any sufficient cause, and without 
having any legal right to interfere; but we gave it credit 
for an over anxiety to prevent any possible injury being sus- 


tained by the parties accused; and it might also think it 
was necessary to reserve the disproof of the statements of 
the press, until the period of the trial, But the trial has 
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taken place; there is no proof that the Press has published 
one slander ;—and yet, in his last speech upon the subject, 
Mr. Justice most monstrously ventures to repeat his abuse of 
the Press. That such conduct, on his part, is more dictated 
by a dislike to the Press, than any demonstration of mischief 
produced by it, is the more probable conclusion. 

What the prisoners said of the press is not worthy of no- 
tice : and what their legal advisers might deem it useful to 
their cause to say of it, would pass as a matter of course. 
They had a right to avail themselves of any thing that could 
put their clients in a more advantageous position; and if 
they could, by any ingenuity, have made them objects of 
public sympathy, as the injured parties, it was their duty to 
do so. But the Bench had no business to lend itsglf to any 
object. Its language, when applied to for its interference, 
should have been—‘* Do not complain in vague terms of sup- 
‘* posed slanders ; but give us an instance, or more if you 
‘have them, of statements which you will declare false, 
‘upon the oath of creditable persons. We will then give 
‘* you the remedy which the law allows, but we cannot hear 
‘‘ statements condemned in the gross as injurious to your 


oe 








‘‘ clients ; when those statements may be perfectly true ; 
‘* and the injury such only as the conduct of your clients has 
‘* justly drawn upon themselves.” 

Had there been no press, it is not assuming too much to 
say, that the murderers of Weare, and of many other persons, 
would never have been rendered amenable tothe law. In 
this country, it isthe most effectual means of detecting of- 
fenders? and yet a Judge wishes it silenced. Why? Be- 
cause, he says, it puts the accused too much upon their guard 
on the one hand; and does them an injury on the other, by 
prejudicing the public against them; and preventing their 
having a fairtrial. Thisis sheer nonsense. These effects 
flow naturally from the nature of publication; as excessive 
heat results from the necessary influence of the sun. Would 
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Mr Justice Park hang a blanket before the face of the lumi- 


nary, or put it out altogether ? 





The worst part of the business is, that the pretences under 
which the press is abused, are all cant, and meant to disguise 
the true reasons why it is assailed. It is clear that Mr, Jus- 
tice Park’s abuse of the Press, is not owing to any regard 
for the prisoners; for he explicitly declares, that he thinks 
they ought not to be made acquainted with the nature of the 
case of the prosecutors against them, lest.they should fabri- 
cate a defence to meet the circumstances. We are more 
friendly. to the prisoners than he is; for we say they ought to 
know every item of the cases that stand against them. If 
they are more ingenious than the array of the whole coun- 
try—if they can baffle truth? with falsehood, in a situa- 
tion which renders even truth on their lips hardly credible, 
then, wesay, letthem escape. We have no wish to deprive 
them of any advantage; but we claim, for the public, an 
equal right to all the information that can be given as it is 
developed. : 

There is another proof that Mr. Justice Park does not 
object to the publication gf preliminary enquiries, out of any 
regard to the interest of the accused. Every body knows 
the general nature of miscellaneous newspaper statements. 
What are given as judicial proceedings, carry with them the 
degree of authority which they ought to possess; but the 

miscellany of reports that are circulated upon any matter of. 
public notoriety are taken as the gossip of the day; and Mr. 
Justice Park may resi assured, that, wise as he is, there is 
not a juryman that could be brought into the box, who 
would not, as readily as himself, separate report from evidence, 
and decide from the fact, without reference to newspaper ru- 
mour. But the case may be otherwise, when a Jury is ad- 


dressed for a long period by ‘an eloquent lawyer, * in a 





* We hope Mr. Gurney will not mistake us to call bim eloquent, 
nevertheless, 
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speech prepared to impress upon their minds all the strong 
points, both of fact and inference, of evidence and suppo- 








sition, which the acuteness of professional habits can pos- 
sibly bring to bear against the prisoners. Mr. Gurney’s 
speech at Hertford was a concentration of all that could be 
said to prejudice the prisoners; and it was addresed em- 
phatically and peculiarly to the very Jury appointed to try 
them; before one tittle of evidence had been produced to 
justify a single syllable of the harangue. This, we call a 
eruel, and a barbarous ctistom. Counsel have an authority 
with Juries. The Press has none. A Counsel is permitted 
to say whatever he pleases against; and no one is permitted 
to speak for, the prisoners. If Mr. Justice Paik, then, had 
any fear of the prisoners being prejudiced, why did he not 
stop Mr. Gurney; and tell him that the Jury must. make up 
their verdict from the evidence of the witnesses, and not from 
the assertions of Counsel? Look still further, for the proof, 
that the Judge did not heed what prejudice the truth might 
do to character, by his own language relative to the witness 
Probert. We described him as the worst, and the basest of 
men, in express terms, when he had been acquitted of all 
charge against him, and was about to return to society with 
this extra judicial condemnation on his head. 


The true cause of all this outcry against the Press arises 
from a wishto render the Judge the arbiter of the leave to 
publish :—to vest an authority in the Bench to restrain the 
publication when it thinks proper:—to enable it to close the 
doors when it pleases; and to convert an opentribunal, at 
pleasure, into a secret inquisition. The préss is too prying. 
The reporters are too vigilant, and too unbending. They 
consider their public duty paramount to every other consi- 
deration; and this displeases our great authorities. They 
think it very hard, that a reporter will not obey their injunc- 
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tions; and they naturally wish toestablish a right to be des» 
potic wher it may suit their caprices. It is not possible, we 
think, that the bench can establish this authority, because 
the very nature oflaw is opposed to the pretension; but if 
they do succeed, it would be preferable to have a regular 
Jiquisition upon the true old Spanish model, than tribunals 
which were open when occupied with trifles, and closed when 
the presence of the public was necessary to keep them vure. 

The assertion of Mr. Justice Park, on the trial of Pallett, 
at Chelmsford, that the Press had no right to publish the 
proceedings of a Coroner’s Inquest, is only ridiculous.— 
There is not a Coroner in the country that docs not laugh at 
the doctrine, which is neither more nor less than saying, 
that a Court of public enquiry, into a matter that more im- 
mediately concerns all the public, shall close its doors for 
the express purpose of limiting its means of enquiry, and 
defeating its own object. We should like to see Mr. Justice 
Park, in the character of a country Magistrate, investigating 
a case of supposed murder, where the body was not found, 
and nothing but a few suspicious circumstances known ‘in 
the neighbourhood. Of course, he would get into a snup 
cioset of a room, and take care to have it out of ear-shot to 
prevent listening. Then he would employ a party of dis- 
creet, perhaps dumb gentlemen, to make sure that they 
would not speak a word of what they heard. The witnesses 
would be called in one at a time, and cautioned not to say a 
word to any one respecting what they knew, lest it might be 
published by the wicked Press! Meanwhile, the parties im- 
plicated might abscond at their leisure. The local evidence 
would wear away—the body would decompose; and, as the 
Jaw very cunningly says, there can have been no murder 
committed, if the body is not identified, the learned Judge 
might, with due discretion, contrive a means for the escape 
of every murderer who could hide his victim for a few weeks. 
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The Press has been the victor in the present attack ; but it 














is not the less necessary to caution the public against new at- 
tempts to destroy its salutary authority. It is all very well, 
in its way, to talk of the purity of our Judges, and the ex- 
cellence of the laws; but we have no great cpinion of the 
jstter, nor any unlimited confidence in the former; and one 
of the most dangerous things in the world, is to allow any 
set of men to define their own authority. A work on the 
* Law of Libel,” recently published by Mr. John Hunt, has 
some pertinent observations, with” reference to the character 
of Judges, which may be usefully read as an appendage to 
our rematks ;— 


‘We are perpetualiy boasting of the integrity of the 
Judgess The Judges on the bench are always, for the time 
being, the best of ” Judges, the wisest and most upright of 
men, men who will neither do nor suffer injustice, men who 
will drive from their presence all who seek to pervert the law, 
or who take advantage of its defects todo injury to any one. 


Woe to him who shall dare to impeach the conduct of a liv- 
ing Judge! 

‘** Yet how few are the dead Judges whose conduct has not 
been impeached, and that, too, on good grounds. Were the 
Judges really and truly independent of the executive power, 
and were the people at liberty, as they ought to be, but as 
with the consent of the Judges they never will be, were they 
ut liberty to canvass the conduct of a living Judge to the ne- 
cessary extent, so that no Judge could commit acts of folly 
or of injustice with impunity, very few such acts would be 
committed. Had this security been taker, and this freedom 
been enjoyed in time past, the evils which have been accu- 
mulating for ages would have had no existence, the !aw would 
have been precise, clear, and sufficient, and its administra- 
tion very different indeed from that which we are compelled 
to witness. It would have been impossible for any set of im- 
postors to have preyed upon one part of the. community for 
the purpose of harrassing another part of the community, for 
their own emolument: or to do what is much worse, furnish 
precedents for bad Judges to use against the people. It is 
perfectly notorious that there have been Judges who have 
availed themselves of the suggestions of very base men to 
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establish rnles inimical to an impartial administration of jus- 
tice, that they have adopted the pernicious opinions of other 
Judges, and acted upon them as if they were laws. Future 
Judges may push these precedents to such an extent as to 
make the obtaining of justice impossible in every case in which 
the Judge may chuse that justice shall not be done. 

‘“‘ We have seen first one barrier against oppression, demo- 
lished at once, or removed bit by bit, and then another des- 
troyed in the same manner, and it is but reasonable to con- 
clude, that the practice will be continued until the will of the 
Judge shall be the only rule of law. It is quite absurd to 
suppose, that this will not be the case in any country where 
the Judge is not controlled by public opinion, and public opi- 
nion can alone be efficiently expressed by a perfectly free 
press. All men are fond of power; and the possession of 
power, without a constant check upon its exercise, Is sure 
to be continually on the increase. Any given quantity of 
power, however small, and however useful, will, if wholly 
uncontrolled, in a short time become excessive, and, of 
course, excessively pernicious. With an inadequate control 
the quantity of power, however small, will tend to the same 
point, and will become excessive in a shorter or a longer 
space of time, in proportion as the control is more or less 
ineficient. 

“‘ But if this be the natural march of power, unaided by 
adventitious circumstances, as no doubt it is, great, indeed, 
must be the incentives to an increase of power, where the 
Judge, inaddition to his power, is backed by an all-powerful 
executive, in whose hands those honours and emoluments 
are placed. which the Judge can never hope to obtain but 
by subserviency to iis views, and which, in some shape or 
other, he is sure to obtain for himself, or for his family, or 
for both, if he be but sufficiently subservient. If to these 
circumstances we add another, namely—that the executive, 
as in most countries it has been, is desirous of an unlimited 
increase of its own power, or if, as we also see is the case 
in some countries where the people ‘cannot be said to enjoy 
any freedom at all, but have a desire for bettering their poli- 
tical condition by gradual amendment, the executiveis strug~ 
gling to maintain its pernicious power, the Judge will, as 
matter of course, always be found on the side of the despot. 

‘© Wherever ‘these incentives to bad conduct exist, and 
wherever, at the same time, the control the people have over 
the Judge is insufficient to insure the due administration of 
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justice, bad conduct on the part of the Judge will most as- 
suredly be found; and that, too, in proportion to the length 
of time which Judges in succession have had to perfect their 
practices. It may be further observed, that in this progress 
from bad to worse there is no end, while any thing short of 
the most absolute power remains in the hands of the Judge. 
When, however, that has been obtained, disguise is no 
longer necessary, although it may be thought convenient to 
wear itasacloak, But to this possession of absolute power, 
there is a constant tendency in ail the cases pointed out.— 
When absolute power has been once obtained, it is evident 
there can no longer be any freedom, nor, after atime, any 
thing like the quantity of intellect which the community in 
astate of freedom would possess ;—great, and general, and 
useful knowledge cannot exist for a long period under such 
astateof things. Yet where is the country in which some 
such tendency as we have alluded to does not in a greater 
or smaller degree exist. Even the United States of North 
America, in consequence of having adopted our precedents, 
are not entirely free from it; but, as inthat country the Press 
is unshackled, it will work a cure for the evil, and the time 
is probably at no great distance when the law, and the mode 
of administering it, will be thoroughly revised and simplified. 

‘‘ In this country such has hitherto been the blindness of 
the people, and so dectdedly has it been the interest of Law- 
yers to prevent them seeing the tendency of the practices 
pursued, as well as the particular conduct of the Judges in 
cases where it has been really injurious to the people, that 
no small quantity of praise has been frequently bestowed on 
those acts of theirs which most of all deserved reprehension. 
Another reason, less wilful on the part of the Lawyers, has 
arisen from the habit of perversion in which they have been 
trained, inducing them to carry the frauds of the profession 
into all their reasouings, thus proving, that a legal educatioe 
narrows the understanding, or prevents its expansion, and 
viliates the man. The interests of the Lawyer, too, are al- 
most all of them adverse to any attempt to stay the evils of 
which we complain, while his constant habit of putting fic- 
tions for realities makes it not only easy but pleasant to him 
to deceive the public with false representations of the fairness 
and soundness of the law, and of the upright conduct of 
those who administer it: not a writer among them all, it is 
believed, can be found who has not committed these faults. 


Qf what are called the common law fictions, by the aid of 
No. 2, Vol. XII. 
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which infinite mischief is continually done, and of their ope= 
ration in forming the character of Lawyers, we have an ad- 
mirable description in Mr. Bentham’s Church of Englandism, 
published in 1818. ‘ Fraud,” he says, ‘‘ fraud, under the 
name of fiction, being the grand instrument of his power— 
fraud upon the legislature—fraud upon the people—fraud 
upon every occasion, is dear to the man of law: dear to him 
—primarily for the sake of that same power—secondarily, 
and by force of habit, for its own sake. Fraud in every li- 
censed shape in which he has a part in the management of it 
—(and in what licensed shape has he not a part in the ma- 
nagement of it 2) itis his interest that to the eye of the pub- 
lic it should be as familiar as possible. Familiar?—Why?— 
even that by the familiarity the deformity of it may, as nearly 
as possible, be rendered imperceptible. Never without frand 
will the man of law do any thing which he can contrive to do 
by or with fraud. Bad things he does hy fraud, because he 
could not do them otherwise: good things, when they must 
be done, he chuses to do by fraud, that by the goodness of 
the effect, the blindness of the public may be deluded into a 
belief of the goodness of the instrument.” : 





LAW OF LIBEL. 


| —— 
The following observations on the Law of Libel, and ‘the 


exploits of the defunct Bridge-street Gang, are taken from 
the pamphlet, from which we made the extracts at the con- 
clusion of. the preceding essay. ‘The subject is of so much 
importance, that it can never be too much investigated; and 
the points treated of in this publication are so clearly stated, 





and so well illustrated, as to merit universal attention. 


“What isa hbel?—Any thing, said the late Lord Chief 
Justice Ellenborough, which hurts the feelings of any body. 

““What is a libel ?—Any thing, says law fiction, 7. e. fraud + 
any thing which may tend to induce the person, or the thing, 
libelled to commit a breach of the peace. 

‘© Whatisa libel?—Nothing isa hbel, says the law of the 
land, for the meaning of the word has never yet been defined 
by daw, much less has it been made an offence by law. 

“What, then, is a libel ?—Simply an excuse to perseeute 
and punish individuals for saying, in print or otherwise, any 
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thing disagreeable to Ministers, and for saying which, a jury 
can be found to pronounce an opinion against the speaker, or 
writer, or publisher. 

“Oh! but saysa Judge, a libel is a bel. The book before 
you, Gentlemen of the. Jury, does in my opinion, containa 
libel; and if you agree with me, that a libel isa libel, why, 
then, you will find the speaker or the writer, or the publisher 
(as the case may be) guilty. 

‘This looks sudiciently absurd; yet we defy the most 

careful enquirer to make any thing else out of all the plead- 
ings of all the lawyers who ever “introduced a libel case to 

a jury,or any thing more in all the books they have written 
on the subject, or in all the charges to Jurymen ever made by 
all the Judges, since the first prosecution for a Jibel.” 

* How it happened that Spec ial Juries came into use, is not 
known. any more than the time when the first Special Jury 
gat to try acause. Whatever was the occasion which first 
gave rise to the practice of summoning Special Juries, the 
intention was certaiuly very different from that for which they 
have since been but too frequently summoned. 

“A late Attorney General said, that ‘ Special Juries were 
first introduced upon trials at bar, but it being doubted in 
other cases whether this could be done without consent, the 
Stat. 8, G. Il. c. 25,s. 15, engcted, that the Court might, on 
motion, orderajury to be struck for the trial of any zssue, in 
such a manner as Special Juries had been usually struck upon 
trials at bar.* 

‘«« Mr, Attorney merely stated the fact, but the inference can 
hardly be missed by any body: Special Juries were found 
to be ausefulengine of oppression The Judges of those 
days, like Judges of other days, took upon themselves to 
enlarge their own powers, and appointed Special Juries, with 
the consent of only one of the parties in a cause. But diffi- 
culties arising, an Act of Parlizment was obtained to make 
the foul practice legal. Had the law remained as it was, 
Special Juries would have been of no use as an instrument of 
oppression. ‘This was the reason why the new law was de- 
manded. 

‘‘The origin of Special Juries, as stated by Mr. Attorney, 
ig an assumption. He produced no proof for his asserrion, 
but he found in a law book, that in the 23 Car. II. the Court 
of King’ s Bench had ruled —that is, had declared—that 











* The King against Wooler. See Barnwall and Aldersun’s Re- 
ports, V. 1. p. 1. page :93, &e. 
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‘upon motion and affidavit, that the cause to be tried at 
THE BAR, is of very great consequence, the Court will, if 
they see cause, make a rule for the Secondary to name forty- 
eight FREEHOLDERS. And by another rule of Court, 8. W. 
III. it was ordered, ‘ that upon every reference by the Court 
to the Secondary to return any Jury, or to name forty-eight 
sufficient persons to try any IssuE AT BAR, if the Attorney 
on one side shall make default to attend at the time ap- 
pointed for the naming of the Jurors, in such ease the Se- 
condary shall name the Jury aforesaid, and shall strike out 
twelve on behalf of each party, and the rest shall be returned 
to try the issue.’ 

‘« Here we see the progress of this momentous innovation, 
which has in many most important cases totally superseded 
every thing that Englishmen prided themselves upon in 
their trial by Jury. Whatever was the origin of Special 
Juries, itis plain that they were at first confined to triads at 
BAR, and that they cowd not be had without the consent of 
both parties. Then, that the Court ever grasping at power, 
encroached still further, and resolved, under King William, 
that it would grant Special Juries whether both parties wished 
for a Special Jury or not, and whenunder the second George, 
their conduct was called in question, they had the assurance 
to ask for an Actof Parliament, and the Ministry and Par- 
liament readily granted them a daw to appoint a Special Jury 
in any Cause they pleased, and to refuse one in any cause 
they pleased, at the request of only one of the parties. Thus 
it is ever, innovation against the people is always sanc- 
tioned,—then quoted as ” precedent—then acted upon—aad 
if questioned —tlen the practice is made law by Statute. 

‘¢ Mr. Bentham observes, that ‘‘no mention is made of 
Special Juries in ‘ Poweli’s Attorneys’ Practice,’ (the ofdest 
Book of Practice) printed in 1628.” Other Juries, and the 





pay fixed for jurymen are mentioned, but the words Special 


Jury donotoccur. Itmay be safely concluded that no such 
engine at that time existed. ‘* The origin of this tmpostrous 
modern substitute for the true and original Jury lies buried 
in obscurity. Muman-craft in every shape, and, in parti- 
cular, in the shape of /awyer-craft—human-craft, hike the 
mole, hides its ways from the light of day, and, as com- 
pletely as possible, from human eyes.” Found ‘ueefel to 
power against the people, Special Juries have been cherished 
and encouraged i in every possible way 


“Tn the list, published by the managers of the Constitus 
tional Association, are the names of— 
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3 Dukes.—Newcastle, Rutland, Wellington. | 

4 Marquisses.—Anglesea, Exeter, Hertford, Lothian, 

12 Earls.—Abingdon, Aboyne, Ailesbury, Bridgewater, 
Brownlow, Cardigan, Dartmouth, Denbigh, Harcourt, Man- 
vers, Mount Edgecomb, Pembroke. 

1 Baron.—Amherst. 

9 Bishops !!!—Bangor, Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, 
Landaff, Peterborough, Salisbury, St. David’s. 

‘¢ And thus we have 29 members of the House of Lords, 
including no less than wine Bisnops, besides a multitude 
of their women, younger brothers, sons and dependants. 

‘“‘ Of the House of Commons, there are the names of nearly 
forty— 

‘* Of Parsons !—NINETY-SEVEN !! 

** With these mighty names, and with a multitude of others, 
Naval, Military, clerks in office, retainers, tools, and all sorts 
of dependants, with agents who know no shame, who have 
‘no compunctious visitings of nature to shake their fell pur- 
pose,” with a mass of money unparalleled in amount, they 
have been wnable to extinguish a single writer. 

“ The cases of Rideway and Dolby demand particular at- 
tention. 

“The tricks played in the name of the Association were, 
from the beginning, so very detestable, that public execration 
followed all their steps. No one was convicted. At length 
a very poor man, living ina narrow alley at Manchester, 
was pitched upon ; he was induced to procure a small pam- 
phlet, for selling of which he was prosecuted ; and after all 
sorts of vexation, after every mean trick had ‘been resorted 
to, he was convicted bya Lancashire Special Jury. Poor 
and helpless as this man was,—wretched as his large family 
was made, victim as he was of the Noble, Honourable, Right 
Reverend subscribers,—he was dragged to London to receive 
his sentence, and was committed to Lancaster gaol. But 
malace was not glutted. Poor Ridgeway had, it seems, 
in an affidavit in mitigation of punishment, sworn to some- 
thing. which, by the ingenuity of Lawyers, was made to 
appear false, and although he was iu prison and his family 
starving,—starved too by the combination of the very Noble 
and Richt Reverend subscribers,—still he was further perse- 
cuted, and was to be tried at Lancaster for perjury. This 
was more than humanity could bear, and means were found 
to convey witnesses for this poor and singularly oppressed 
man a distance of nearly forty miles, and Mr. Brougham and 
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Mr. Evans became his advocates. But here, at Lancaster, 
his prosecutors dared not proceed to tria!. An excuse was 
made of an‘absent witness, and the Judge gave the prose- 
cutors till next day to produce him. On the next day the 
witness was produced—NO, indeed !'no witnes8 was pro- 
duced—instead of a witness they produced a writof Cerfi- 
orari, removing the trial to the Court of King’s Bench at 
Westminster. The Court were struck with amasement : the 
writ must have been applied for in London days before. The 
Judge even expressed his indignation ; but nothing could be 
done ; THE Law permitted the proceeding ; and if means 
cannot be found to bring witnesses at another time to Lon- 
don, the poor, oppressed, unfortunate mian in prison, must be 
tried without the means of proving his innocence. What 
will people think of the great, who, by tlieir countenance 





‘and their money, cause such proceedings as these? The in- 


dignation excited by such an unusual a:id so beyond all 
precedént' mean and unjustifiable a course, could not be 
appeased; and Mr. Brougham and Mr. Evans appeared in 
the Court of King’s Bench, arid there showed such a case as’ 
could not be resisted, and the pfosecutors were ordered to’ 


" pav the costs of not going to trial at Lancaster. But now, 


again, comes oppression in another shape ; the case may still 


- Be brought before the Court of King’s Bench aiid a Special 


Jury at Westminster, and witnesses must be brought from: 
Maricliester, a distance of 186 miles, maintained here for 


many days, a payment for loss of time must be made to them, 


and then they must be conveyed home again. Afterall, from 
the quantity of business before the Court, the cause may not 
come on at all during the term; or, as, ‘in the case of Mr. 
King, the other day, even the Special Jury may not chuse to 
attend to'try a cause for the combination. In either of these 
cases, the witnesses must come to London again, or the poor 
mati must goto trial without them. Oh, it is worthy of 
the rich, and great, and holy, thus to oppress the poor! 


' Oh, itis delightful to see what a nose of wax, plenty of 


money and want of honesty can make of law ! 

‘¢ Here is a case indeed’! and what a solace’it must afford: 
to the hearts of the subscribers. Here is a case, in which a 
poor, helpless man, with a large family, has been worried,. 


as it were, to death, by a ‘* Hely Alliance” of Nobles,- 
Priests, and Lawyers.” 
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MODERN LITERATURE. 


i 
Lord Byron once called this the “‘ age of cant ;” he found, 


however, itof soamphibious a nature, that he afterwards 
called it the ‘“‘age of Bronze.” No single epithet can 


adequately pourtray it. It is 


‘“‘’A combination anda form indeed, 
‘¢ Where every demon seems to sct his stamp :” 


and what fiend predominates—whether the fiend of canting 
hypocrisy, or the demon of bare-faced impudence, or whether 
the imp affectation carries it away, it is so hard to determine, 
that the point must be referred. Mr. Hazlitt, in the very 
frenzy of impertinent affectation of superior discrimination, 
gave Major Cartwright as an instance of aman of one idea. 
This he did without any knowledge of the individual; from 
whom, had he been acquainted with him, Mr. Hazlitt might 
have gathered more ideas than he has ever yet favoured the 
world with. Another, of the same gghool, ina periodical 
publication, has been attempting, with a mind hardly ca- 
pacious enough to estimate the worth of the jingle of arhyme, 
to measure the mind, and estimate the effects of the talent 
of Mr. Jeremy Bentham. This revives the idea of the fly 
criticising the column on which it crawled, with “ atom 
weight,” and “‘ microscopic eye.” Mr. Bentham happening 
to be opposed to the corrupt system under which he lives, is 
not attended to by the agents of teat system. Therefore, 
this critical minim says his works have no influence at 
home—that he is better known to the savage of the torrid 
zone than to the sage of Europe; and that he is more po- 
pular in Siberia than in Britain. The real object of this 
species of writing, has no reference at all to its apparent 
subject. The writer has no purpose upon earth, but to write 
asmart essay—to say something that has not been said be- 
fore—and the further he gets from the truth, the more likely 
he isto accomplish what he aims at, As a good instance 
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of this method of writing pert nonsense, take the following. 
It is. from a periodical work called the Museum; but I 
take it from Clark’s Scrap Book; where it is preserved as @ 
precious specimen, I suppose, of the art of composing without 
sense, and describing without truth. There is not a particle 
of likeness in it—not a syllable founded in sober observation. 
An hysterical woman, or a male hypocuandriac, might dream 
auch stuff; and be ashamed to mention what the dream was 
made of ; but modern literature is halting upon such lame 
legs, that what bedlamites would have hesitated to think, and 
professed falsifiers of old have feared to utter, is delivered with 
oracular gravity, and read with admiring attention. Read 


then, I beseech thee read, with due veneration, the descrip- 
tion of the— 


‘* APOTHECARY'S Boy.—‘ It is indeed, an excellent child ; 
one that physics the subject.’—The first thing to be observed. 
about an apothecary’s boy is his peculiar look. He is never 
young, i.e. morally¢ and this sort of age in the expression 
of his countenance contrasts oddly enongli with the physical 
attributes of youth about him. There isa staid gravity in his 
manner far beyond his years: he seems perpetually impressed 
with the consciousness of his. high destiny. Regard. hit 
well; you are looking on no ordinary being. You behold 
the embryo pharmacopolist; the germ of druggery, the future 
dispenser of disease, the arbiter of healthand sickness, the 
page of the presence in the palace of death! His complexion 
marks him as not of this world; it is of a murky paleness; 
he looks as if he fed on assafcetida, and as though his drink 
was the decoction of stuffed alligators.. When I am at all 
unwell, I see an apothecary’s boy with a horror I, can't dissem-. 
ble. He seems to me the herald of the grave; his touch is a 
diaphoretic ; the glance of his eye is a calomel pill; his talk 
is bitterer than aloes; his smile is a dose of ipecacuanha— 

** Salts are in all bis steps, manna in his eye, 

In every gesture colocynth and rhubarb.” 
The character of an apothecary’s boy is so legibly imprinted 
on his front, that all his efforts to conceal it is fruitless. 
‘The Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his 
spots,’ —Some of this tribe affect to be dandies and men of 
the town; but itwon'tdo. Their awkward dandyism, forma} 
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faiety, and methodistical style of dissipation, % are ‘sure to be- 
tray them. In spite of the gilt spurs and ominous bunches 
of seals, we soon find out ‘that all is not gold that glitters.’ 
An apothecary's boy laces his stays as if he Were tixing a 
tourniquet, and pats on his cravat as if he were applying a 
cataplasm. He drinks a glass of wine as though it were 
hippo, and swallows a bon-ton as he would a bolus, He 
enters into amusement with an air of apprehension, touches 
a lady’s hand as if he were afraid ofcatching a typhus, and 
promenades in the saloon with the same air with which he 
walks the hospitals. You see him in che streets with his 
pockets stuffed out with packets redolent of nausea.— 
His skin bids deflance to the ‘cosmetic powers,’ and 
all the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten him.- In 
fine, an apothecary’s boy is a nuisance, ‘a bore, a 
charlatan,’ a sort of noli me tangere, a perpetual me- 
mento mori, a scion of the nether world, an offset of the 
prave, a basilisk whose eye fascinates you to destruction; a 
torpedo whose touch benumbs into a palsy, You have a 
feeling of unhealthiness in his presence; you dare not. say 
your life is your own; you fancy yourself inhaling the ate 
mosphere of Upas, or the steams of acharnel-house. He 
is a walking abstraction, a living epitome of all morbid phe- 


homena, a virtual representative of ‘ all the natural shocks 
that fesh is heir to.” 


This is the fashionable sort of writing, and is considered the 
very bon-ton of the trade. As it baffles all comprehension, 
it sets refutation at defiance; and you see such authors, safe 
in the double armour of pertness and falsehood, strut with 


uubounded self-complacency through the domains of modern 
literature. 
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COMBINATION LAWS. i 
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The laws to depress the value of labour, and to enable 
the employers to oppress the labourer, generaliy known by 
the name of the Combination Laws, are as disgraceful to 
the country as the Game Laws, and as injurious to iis trye 
interest, as any other abuse miscalled law on the Statute: 
Book, An attempt will be made, we hear upon good au- 
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thority, in the ensuing session, to obtain the repeal of these 
laws ; and it is necessary that the parties most injured by 
them, the workmen themselves, should lay their own case 
before the legislature. The reasons that afford a hope these 
laws may be repealed, are founded on the facts that they 
injure one portion of the community without benefiting any 
other; foradepression of labour has a direct tendency to 
annihilate our commercial prosperity ; as when labour is 
depressed to the lowest ebb, all profitable commerce will 
be annihilated; and what remains will be rather a curse 
than a benefit. It is believed that some of his Majesty’s 
ministers see this; and not finding their power or emolu- 
ment affected by the proposed change, they are expected 
to be friendly to the repeal. But the workmen, who are 
the most direetly interested, should not expect to have 
their wishes attended to without solicitation; and it is de- 
sirable that they should petition the Legislature as exten- 





‘sively as possible for the repeal. Occasions are almost 


weekly occurring of the mischief of these laws. The fol- 
lowing paragraph shews to what extent the evil may be 
carried :— 


“ MasTERS AND JoURNEYMEN.—We learn from Besfey’s 
Exeter News, that seven young men were committed for one 
month to the Devon tread«mill, on the 28th of November, 
for refusing to work for Messrs. Grace and Boden, at their 
factory at Pilton, near Barnstaple. The mem had foolishly — 
agreed to work, for seven years, thirteen hours a-day, at 88. 
a week; but some changes having. taken place, disputes 
arose, which were submitted to the magistrates, who forth- 
with sent the journeymen to the tread-mill!—Now, taking it 
for granted that these magistrates have the /aw on their side, 
we ask where is the justice, or humanity, or policy, of this 
proceeding? Willit be contended, that. a dispute about 
wages, or mode of labour, or even a refusal to labour at all 
for a particular master for certain remuneration, is to be 
deemed a crime, which should be punished in this degrading 
manner? No doubt, journeymen often act improperly in 
sheir disputes with the masters; but, as the latter have nearly: 
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all the power in their hands, do they always wield it with dis- 
cretion and humanity? The present combination laws are a 
disgrace to the age. They do not dispense equal justice,— 
Engagements doubtless should be faithfully kept on both 
sides; but itis quite monstrous that the men should not be 
allowed to fix the value of their labour, their only commo- 
dity, when the masters are permitted to charge what they 
please for their exertions and productions, If there were no 
laws on the subject, an equitable system would soon be esta- 
blished. 

It is now time to consider seriously what offences are sub- 
ject the parties to the penalty of imprisonmient; since the in- 
troduction of the tread-mill torture, has rendered what was 
wont to be mere confinement, a most serious and degrading 
punishment. It is recommended, therefore, that journeymen 
of all trades should prepare petitions against these infamous 
laws, to be ready for presentation tothe Legislature as soon 
as it shall assemble :—and to facilitate this: object, the fol+ 
lowing form of Petition has been drawn up, and is sub- 


mitted for the consideration of the parties who are the most 
interested :— 


FORM OF A PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


‘The humble petition of the undersigned: journeymen trades- 
men and mechanics of 
Sheweth, 


That your Petitioners are aggrieved, by certain laws, 
against combinations of workmen, inasmuch as those laws 
have a tendency to deprive them of the fair use of the skill 
they possess, and of the fair remuneration they ought-to re- 
ceive for their labour. 

That those laws, instead of preventing combinations, have 
deprived the working people of every means of amicable ad- 
justment with their employers; of every chance of raising 
their nominal wages, however inadequate they may be to 
purchase the necessaries they had been accustomed to receive 
for their labour, and have forced upon them the necessity of 
combining. No other chance of redress, or of resisting-de- 
gradation, being left to them, 


Fhat thus the law compels them to break the Jaw. 
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That those laws, by forcing the working people into com- 
binations, have destroyed all confidence between them and 
their employers, and have substituted, in its place, universal 
distrust and jealousy. 

That, in proportion as combination, among classes of 
workmen, is perfect, so is the remuneration they receive for 
their labour greater or less; and thus the well being of large 
portions of the working people are made to depend upon the 
success of a continual breach of the law. 

That, notwithstanding those workmen among whom the 
means of successful combination are most perfect, have re- 
ceived a larger compensation for their labour than those 
among whom these means have been less perfect, there 
has, for many years past, been a gradual deterioration tn 
the condition of even those who receive the largest compen~ 
sation. | 

That, inthe opinion of your Petitioners, all laws which 
interfere with the wages of labour, are injurious to the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country, of vast and increasing injury 
to the working man, of no prominent advantage to his em- 
ployer, but, on the contrary, are a continual source of 

atred, litigation, and oppression, amongst those classes of 
persons whose interest it more particularly is, that a mutaal 
good understanding should prevail. 

That the law preventing the emigration of artisans, is a 
vexatious law, which, like the laws against combinations, 
can but seldom be enforced; and when enforced, is simply 
a measure of injustice towards the working classes. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray, that your honourable 
House will cause enquiry to be made respecting the allega- 
tions contained in this Petition, and will cause such altera- 


tions to be madé in the laws complained of as may seem rea- 
sonable.* 





* The Petition should be written on shects of paper, and Lhe names 
Signed underneath. The greater number of Petitioas the hetter.— 
Petitions may be sent to any Member in London, by the post, pro- 
vided the ends of the eover be left open, and “ Petition!o the House 
of Commons” be written outside. No postage will, in this ease, be 
ovarged. 
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KING’S BENCH PRISON. 


——ir-—— ; 
The following calculation of the profits of the Keeper of 


this Prisop will startle those who know that the President of 
America has only six thousand per anuum. But that a 
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gaoler of a prison in England should have eight times as 
large a revenue as the Chief Magistrate of the United States, 
is not the only curiosity inthe matter. The lawsends men 
to prison, for debt; and the Marshal sells them their liberty, 
to acertain extent, and pockets the money for defeating the 
law. The law supposes the debtor to be locked up: but for 
a per centage upon the debt, and security, the Marshal un- 
locks the doors, and enlarges his prison by the extent of a 
circuit containing some miles. 


‘ Calculations of emoluments, exclusive of their salaries, 
to the court and marshal of the prison of the Court of King’s 
Bench, from solely those prisoners for debt brought into the 
prison and its rules. | 
‘ For gate fees for 3,600 prisoners per annum, x aud, 

paying each 10s. 2d. (from which deduct Is. 

for coals for the kitchen) on coming in, and 

17s 2d. {besides double for every corpse) 

on going out . , - 4,740 0 6 
‘ For rules to one-third of those at £10 for the 

first hundred of their debts, and £5 per 

cent. after; and at a moderate average of 

£500 debt for one with another, each ruler 

who generally takes them not to the amount 

only for which he isin prison, but to that 

for which detainers may — be laid 

againsthim =. - «  .36,000 90 0 
‘ For bonds for day rules, on an average 200 

prisoners per term of four terms in the year, 

at £1 per cent. of their debts, and £500 

debt, seal one with another ‘ . 4,000 0 0O 
‘For d aily price of those day rules for seventy 

' days of term time, at 4s. 6d. per day rule 3,150 0 0 
‘ For copies of causes, one at least for each 

prisoner, at 3s. 6d. per copy ; 630 9 0 
‘ For room rent, 220 rooms in the body of the 

prison, at 1s. a room per week, and eight 

rooms of the state house at Qs. 6d. ditto, 

with a deduction (and certainly it is at least 

a fully ample deduction) of a month's rent 

per annum for the time for which some of 


the rooms are unoccupied on the operation 
ofinsclyent acts. . , . 570 °0 0 
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* For coffee-room rent £70, and bake-house 
rent £40 ‘ . , bi ae . 110 0 0 
‘ For tap-room rent at £1 10s. per butt of por- 
ter, and at an average consumption of se- 
venty butts per month, for which the pri- 
soners pay some a halfpenny and some a 
penny per quart more than the price out- 
side” ; , ‘ ; : ; . 1,260 0 O 





£50,460 0 0 
Extracted from the very bowels of misery ! 





* This practice has been discontinued lately, at least in part; but 
quite enough remains to be reformed. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_——ai— 
We really know not what to make of the case transmitted 


by S.S. We do not see that the “‘ Church” is in any way 
to blame for the base conduct of a grave-digger ; but there is 
something so curious in the matter, that it is worth preserv- 
ing, to shew that there is plenty of work for the church to do, 
in the way of amendment, with its own members. 


‘‘Another worthy pillar of the church—not a Corinthian 
pillar, like Bishop Jocelyn, but of an inferior order—has been 
sent to prison for trial, on a charge of perpetrating a crime of 
a most atrocious, if not inits effects murderous nature.— | 
Thomas Kenningham, sexton of Boston parish—oh the 
‘whoreson varlet,’ as his fellow grave-diggers of Hamlet’s 
time would call him—was on New Year’s Day charged 
on oath before the mayor and magistrates of Boston with a 
gross assault that morning, on a child only ten years of age, 
named Fletcher, the daughter ofa labourer in Blades’s-lane, 
Boston, during divine service, and in the vestry room of the 
church, with intent tocommit a rape; and, for want of bail, . 
was committed to the borough gaol, to take his trial at the 
ensuing sessions. The facts of the case, we are told, are too 
horrible for ordinary nerves to bear, and too indelicate for any 
one, save the moral parson Hadwen, of whom Kenningham 
was the apologist and advocate, to detail; and it is matter 
of astonishment that he is committed for only the minor 
offence. He is a native of Yorkshire ;: when chosen sexton of 
Boston, he was comparatively a stranger in the place, 
yet smooth-tongued as the serpent at the ear of Eve— 
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and it seems as mischievous too. - In person he is about 
six feet high; and of his manners some estimate may 
be made by the fact, that he has been seen to produce 
in pot-houses, quantities of teeth taken from skulls which 
have been dug up in the course of his avocation, and with 
some of these blanched remnants of mortality pick his 
own polluted jaws. One of our correspondents plainly 
hints at peccadillos in the execution of his duties, and 
yet fears, notwithstanding all that can be alleged and 
proved against him, that the time may come when he 
will be restored to office, unless the mnhabitants resist with 
spicit every attempt to foist him upon them. When before 
the magistrates on Thursday, he confessed that the devil 


must be in him: of which devil ‘God send him a good deli- 
verance,’” 


fesse Sings) 


CASE OF MR. TUNBRIDGE. 


rr — 


House of Correction, November 20th, 1823. 
RESPECTED SIR, 


I acknowledge the receipt of yours, dated the 10th inst., 
and I am equally sorry with you that there should be so 
much apathy among the people in general; not so much on 
my own account, as for the ‘ sacred cause of liberty,” of 
which I have been a humble advocate for the last seven 
years, although I have but just completed my twenty-fifth. 
As for my imprisonmeut, it has in no way abated my zeal 
in the cause. The old observation, quoted in your letter, I 
am sorry to say, more fitly applies to those formerly pro- . 
fessing, liberal principles in London, than to those of any 
other town; although I am proud to be acquainted with a 
few ‘“* patriotic souls that would count not their lives dear, 
‘‘ so that they might fight the good fight, and gain the hea- 
‘‘ venly prize of freedom.” ‘To oblige one of those, I en- 
gaged to assist in Mr. Carlile’s shop, but not with any wish 
tu subject myself to a prosecution, as I had not sufficient 
confidence in my ability for such an undertaking, and bein 
one of those who are averse to mixing theology with politics. 
But although so thinking, I considered it my duty, after my 
arrest, to exert myself, to the best of my humble ability, 
in the defence of free discussion. ‘The work for which I 
was prosecuted, contains sentiments on many points in , 
which I coincide. But I think that every thing might be ob- 
tained to make mankind happy, by a Parliamentary Re- 


form, on the principles of universal suffrage and annual Par- 
liaments. 
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I gave Mr, Waddington the ten shillings immediately on 
its seeeipt, which was on Friday last.—He left this place on 
the following. day, having to remain two days for bail after 
his time expired. He requested me to forward you his best 
respects and thanks. He received the tea shillings about a 
month since. He says, he sent an acknowledgement to Mr. 
Wodler, to request him to insert the receipt by him of 11. 15s. 
From what cause it was not so, he cannot say :—he is quite 
recovered from his illness, which was the typhus fever. 

With respect to Mrs. Wright I can say but little. She 
has two children; her husband is a dyer by trade, and in con- 
stant work. From Mr. Carlile she receives ten shillings per 
week, and the men who are imprisoned receive 7s. 6d., exe 
cept myself; I having ueclined taking any thing from him, as 
I was not engaged by him, and for other reasons ; so that I 
am not iudebted to Mr. Carlile for any sum since my impri- 
sonment; and itis ten months to-day since! was tried and 
committed to Newgate. I have now to remain near fifteen 
months, besides the time they will keep me for the 1001. fine, 
which is impossible to say how long; but this I know, from 
me the money they will never have. 

‘Ithank you for your kind enquiries after my health, and 
inform you that J am now in good health and spirits; and 

lease to return on my behalf my sincere thanks to the Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Union and Patriots Friend Society, 
for the sum of ten shillings they were pleased to send me, 
being their second notice of my feeble efforts in the cause of 
uhiversal liberty, aud assure them I do not forget to shew a 
* boll front to the common enemy ;” but I have not the occa- 
sion to do so much so now as when I first came here :—thanks 
to Mr. Wooler for that. His able pen did wonders with re- 
spect tothis place. The treatment of myself and all other 
prisoners is so very ditferent now, as to leave me no ground for 
complaint,—independent of the loss of liberty. I have for- 
warded an acknowledgment to ‘ The Black Dwarf.” Ac- 
eépt my best respects, and that you may enjoy health, and 
live to see an end of the borough system, is the earnest 
wish of your obedient and obliged 

WILLIAM TUNBRIDGE. 

(Mr. THoaras Laxins, Birmingham.) 

P.S. Mrs. Wright will have eizht months to remain on the 
6th of next month, besides having a fine to pay of one han- 
dred pounds. W. T. 





—< 


Mr. Tunbridge acknowledges the receipt of a ‘ crown’s 
from J. B., who wished he could have made ita sovereign, 








